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THIS paper advocates the deliberate in- 
doctrination for American democracy of 
children and youth in American schools. 

The term ‘‘indoctrination,’’ as used in 
this paper, includes the development of 
understandings, beliefs and loyalties with 
respect to basic and abiding principles of 
American democracy. It is this meaning 
that is important, rather than the word that 
has been selected to convey it. But since to 
some people the word ‘‘indoctrination’’ 
carries all the challenge of a red flag to a 
bull, a brief statement in defense of this 
choice seems indicated. 

John Dewey has defined indoctrination 
as ‘‘the systematic use of every possible 
means to impress upon the minds of pupils 
a particular set of political and economic 
views to the exclusion of every other.’’ 
Bode, in reaction against a proposal that 
American education should inculeate the 
doctrines of a ‘‘workers’ society,’’ says: 
‘We must aim at a democratic social order 
and we must avoid indoctrination.’’ Else- 
where in a similar connection he deplores 
the American teacher’s becoming an indoc- 
trinator ; ‘‘which is to say that he mistakes 
himself for God.’’ 

It seems to me that these and other 
writers have rather arbitrarily elevated a 
highly specialized interpretation of the 
word to the rank of an exclusive definition. 


1 This paper includes excerpts from a book bear- 
ing the same title that will be published shortly by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 


More common usage does not appear to jus- 
tify either their definition or their criticism. 
Webster defines it as to ‘‘instruct in, or im- 
bue with, principles or doctrines’’; and 
doctrine as ‘‘what is held, put forth as true, 
and supported by a teacher, a school or a 
sect.”’ With these meanings in mind, 
whether or not a teacher who indoctrinates 
is mistaking himself for God seems to de- 
pend upon the nature and source of the 
doctrines which he inculeates. Basie and 
persistent principles of American democe- 
racy are necessarily principles that have the 
sanction of American democracy, else they 
could not be basic or persistent. These 
principles are ‘‘held, put forth as true and 
supported’’ by this paper; which also advo- 
eates ‘‘instruction in’’ and ‘‘imbuement 
with’’ them. But such instruction and im- 
buement implies the development of under- 
standings and loyalties as well as the 
inculeation of beliefs. Belief without un- 
derstanding is undemocratic; and_ belief 
without loyalty is futile. Hence the inter- 
pretation proposed in this paper. 
Indoctrination is a phase of education 
for American democracy as these terms are 
used herein. The education of children and 
youth for participation in American democ- 
racy should include indoctrination as here 
conceived, along with other things. These 
other things include instruction about 
American society, its history and its present 
forms and institutions; and also daily prae- 
tice in living in a democratic school envi- 








778 
ronment. Such instruction and practice 
are essential for the development of demo- 


citizens, but alone are not 


Education must go further, and 


eratic they 
enough. 
establish understandings, beliefs and loyal- 
ties as the culminating step in preparing 
American citizens for their full responsi- 
bilities. Let us now ask: What is American 
democracy? Just what understandings, 
beliefs and loyalties does indoctrination for 
American democracy entail? 

There seem at times to be nearly as many 
concepts of democracy as there are indi- 


The 
New-Dealism 


term is used to 
Old-Dealism ; 


strong government and weak government; 


vidual democrats. 


support and 
localism and nationalism and even world- 
fellowship; capitalism and socialism, and a 
autitheses of individual- 


This apparent lack of 


hundred other 
group relationships. 
common understandings and acceptances 
admittedly poses a problem for a would-be 
indoctrinator in democratic — principles. 
These principles must be shown to exist if 
indoctrination, in the sense presented here, 
is even possible. 

Some of my readers may be growing 
restive at the prospect of a disquisition 
on ‘‘intrinsic absolutes.’’ 
them by saying that I seek to approach this 


Prag- 


Let me reassure 


problem as a practical pragmatist. 
matism may be either broadly or narrowly 
One can accept its exclusion of 
of truths inherent in 


conceived, 
‘‘eternal verities’’- 
the universe which may be discovered and 
exposed—without excluding belief in 
ideals of human relationship which hold 
wood for centuries or even for the whole 
One can accept its dictum, 
‘That is works,’’ and_ still 
believe that some work better 
than others over the millenniums of human 
existence. One can accept the doctrine that 
all values are relative and still believe that 
the goodness or rightness, the ‘‘workable- 
forms of behavior are so 


life of man. 
true which 


ideals will 


ness,’’ of some 


general in time and place that, for all prac- 
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tical human purposes, they are universal] 
and eternal. If these statements are even 
approximately true, one may surely claim 
coverage by the blanket of pragmatism and 
at the same time maintain one’s faith jn 
the value and permanence of certain prin- 
ciples for American democracy, especially 
if these principles are already evidently at 
work. One may further urge, as I do here. 
that these principles must be recognized 
and supported by the general citizenry if 
The 
recognition of this amount of American 
social idealism seems inescapable if we are 
to achieve this very pragmatic end. 

This paper distinguishes sharply between 
indoctrination in basic American principles 


American democracy is to endure. 


Nand propaganda for or against the status 


quo in our social practices and institutions. 
The former is a_ positive obligation of 
American schools and teachers, while the 
latter lies outside their proper sphere. In 
the first instance, teachers responsibly 
promulgate principles that are sanctioned 
by American democracy itself. In the sec 
ond, they misuse a privileged post that is 
provided by all citizens to promote ideas 
that have only their own or partisan sup- 
port. Partisanship is out of place in insti- 
tutions that are ordered and maintained by 
all the people; but inculeation of the basic 
principles of democracy in the schools of a 
democracy is not partisanship. 
Search for fundamental and 
principles of American democracy may 
take either or both of two directions. It 
may proceed historically, or it may seek to 
cross-section the contemporary American 
scene. The historical approach might start 
with such fundamental American docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independence 
and at least the preamble and ‘‘bill of 
rights’’ of the federal Constitution; and 
would trace the vicissitudes of these and 
similar sources through the subsequent dec- 
ades. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has exemplified this historical approach 


abiding 
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‘1 its publication, ‘‘The Unique Funetions 
Edueation in American Democracy.’’ 
In another volume, ‘‘The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy,’’ the 
ommission has likewise very effectively 
illustrated the method of contemporary 
cross-sectioning or analysis. 

The present writer has recently under- 
taken a variant of these approaches, by 
attempting a comparative study of partisan 
programs for maintaining or changing the 
status quo in American social practices and 
institutions. The programs examined 
range from a conservative statement of 
‘‘big-business’’ interests on the one hand 
to a radical proposal for a ‘‘collectivist’’ 
society on the other. Each of these pro- 
erams is described by its supporters as 
‘essential American democracy.’’ But, 
widely as they differ in purpose and details, 
there run through them all several threads 
of agreement and a veritable cable of com- 
mon basie principles or assumptions. In 
these agreements and assumptions and their 
inescapable corollaries lie suggestions of 
basic and durable American democratic 
principles. 

The cited publications of the Educational 
Policies Commission, supplemented by this 
study of controversial programs, 
yield numerous concepts that seem suffi- 
ciently broad and enduring to justify their 
ineuleation through the schools. Examples 
are: Democracy fundamentally respects the 
authority of truth rather than that of auto- 
cratic leaders or classes. It accepts com- 
promise in the provisional adjustment of 
controversies to secure pragmatic ends. It 
believes in human equality as opposed to 
the fixed differentiations of hereditary 
castes, and keeps open the avenues of prog- 
ress for each individual citizen. It places 
the rights and responsibilities of persons 
above those of institutions. It protects and 
aids individuals through provision for the 
general welfare. It accepts the principles 
of popular sovereignty and civil liberty. It 


é 


social 
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establishes the maintenance and expansion 
of human happiness as criteria for judging 
the efficiency of social processes and insti- 
tutions. 
conflicting programs for the social better- 


While sponsors and opponents of 


ment may interpret or weight these differ- 
ent concepts differently, and give them 
different directions or applications, no one 
is likely to take serious exception to any 
of them. 

The foregoing concepts are offered as évi- 
dence that lasting and basic principles of 
The 
list here given is not necessarily complete ; 
The identifica- 
tion of such principles is a matter for co- 
operative action. Advocates of competing 
ideals and programs might well forget their 
differences for a time and join in this search 
If Americans 


American democracy are available. 


there may well be others. 


for common basie concepts. 
would honestly try to understand each 
other and to ascertain the ideas that they 
hold or ean aecept in common, their dis- 
agreements would soon decrease in fre- 
queney and violence. 

So much for basic principles. 
should the schools assume the burden of 
their propagation ? 

Totalitarian governments to-day make 
unstinted use of their educational facilities 
for indoctrination purposes. Their schools 
have been converted into 
agencies, not merely for their respective 
national interests, but for the political 
party which in each country has eliminated 
all competitors. Teachers in their schools 
are perforce members of these respective 
dominant parties. Their principal fune- 
tion is ineuleating party ideology. Thus 
the Nazi party, on coming into power in 
Germany, determined that ‘‘education 
must be purely partisan from top to bot- 
tom.’’ In line with this policy more than 
1,600 teachers were dismissed from the 
schools of Germany before the end of 1936.? 
In Italy, likewise, no one may teach in the 


But why 


propaganda 


2W. E. Dodd, Educational Record, 19: 312-22. 
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schools who is not a member in good stand- 
ing of the Fascist party.* 

the 
schools of this country is practically forced 


Indoctrination for democracy in 
by the self-propagandizing practices of the 
totalitarian régimes, even within our own 
borders. It is not a matter of imitation but 
of compulsion. But just how far democ- 
racy should go in the direction taken by 
totalitarian schools is a moot question. 
Quite clearly, it is as essential that young 
democrats should be brought to believe in 
democracy as that young totalitarians are 
But it 
seems equally clear that the goal of an 
unreasoning fanaticism is not for us. Our 
object is to produce enlightened, thinking 


But this object need not exclude 


brought to accept totalitarianism. 


citizens. 
citizens who are thoroughly appreciative 
of their right to think and of their other 
rights and privileges, who realize what the 
achievement of these rights has meant to 
their progenitors and who are willing to 
pay their full share of the price that may 
be demanded to maintain them. A loyalty 
that is absolute and yet compatible with 
reason; a readiness for any extremity of 
defense without taint of aggression or vin- 
dictiveness; a tolerance of all ideas and 
persons except those that would destroy 
democracy itself: these are the essential 
objectives of indoctrinational endeavors in 
American A democratic society, 
like every other kind, needs citizens who 
are devotedly, uncompromisingly and fear- 
lessly loyal to its principles and_ ideals. 
Such loyalty is as vital to the growth and 
survival of democracy as of authoritarian- 
ism; but democracy tends to ignore or 
neglect it, while authoritarianism does not. 

Self-indoctrination by American democ- 


schools. 


racy is not merely an occasional necessity, 


to be resorted to in times of crisis. The 
need is constant. Even if it arose only 
from the requirements of the national de- 


__fense, it could not be safely neglected in the 


3 T, H. Briggs, ScHoot AND Society, 52: 98-100. 
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regular course, and revived only when ¢! 
The mora] 


and spiritual defenses of the nation are 


national security is threatened. 


important as its physical defenses, and eyey 
slower in the building. Democratic beliefs 
and loyalties are the heart of these spiritwa| 
defenses. They must be constantly mai) 
tained. 

The necessity for democratic self-indo 
trination comes not solely from this need 
for defense outside 
There is also need for resistance to subyer- 
Sive activities within. Democracy must be 
maintained against internal as well as ex 
Further, democracy 
The peculiar 
genius of democracy is its capacity for 
change to meet new requirements and con- 
ditions. It is an organism, rather than a 
fabric or structure. Autocratic societies 
are built, but democracy develops. It un- 
folds, as does any other organism, from 
impulses and conditionings that are part!) 
inherent within it and partly resident in 
its environment. The inherent nature of 
democracy is to be found in the general, 
persistent ideals and principles which un- 
derlie the democratic way of life. The 
onward evolution of democracy must be 
grooved within the channels set by these 
ideals and principles. But these principles 
and ideals can give foree and direction to 
the course of demoeracy’s unfoldment only 
if they enter consciously into changes that 
occur. Acceptance by its citizens of these 
ideals and principles is therefore ineseap- 
able if American society is to continue its 
evolution toward the realization of demo- 
eratic ideals. Crises like the present do not 
create the need for indoctrination in demo- 
eratie principles. They merely intensify it 
and bring it into sharp focus. The need is 
perennial and resides in the very natures 
of men and societies. 

However, it can not be denied that imme- 
diate interest in these activities to-day 
grows out of pressures for the national 


against ageression, 


ternal foes. must 
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lefense. And the production-line for 
American faiths and loyalties is no more 
easily assembled than is that for tanks or 
runs or ammunition. In sharp contrast to 
the aggressiveness of totalitarian schools is 
the negligence, aloofness and even apolo- 
vetie attitude of American’ education 
toward democratic ideals and institutions. 
Our schools and teachers as a whole are no 
more ready to meet this sort of emergency 
than are our factories and workers. While 
there are many creditable exceptions, in 
the main the schools take democracy for 
eranted and do little about it one way or 
the other. 

Immaturity, inexperience and 
subject-mindedness explain the unreadiness 
for this service of very many of our present 
corps of teachers. Plain indifference, the 
product of indifference on the part of the 
publie and of their own professional leader- 
ship, also afflicts large numbers. With the 
other ineffectives, the reasons are more 
sinister and serious. 

Most extreme is the case of those rare 
oceupants of our school and college class- 
rooms who are guilty of antidemocratic 
propaganda. Some are only inveterate 
fault-finders, but defenders and even dis- 
ciples of totalitarian ideologies are not un- 
known, even in high places in the educa- 
tional world, and in public institutions. 
For American education to continue the 
services of these teachers is fantastic and, 
so far as it goes, suicidal. Sabotage of 
America’s spiritual defenses—of  confi- 
dence, faith and loyalty—is even more seri- 
ous than the destruction wrought by 
foreign agents in her munitions factories 
and in the foundries where are forged her 
arms. Our schools and teachers are the 
very heart of our democracy; the organ 
that supplies and purifies its life-blood. 
Surely American democracy has the un- 
qualified right to assure itself that this vital 
organ does not pump it full of poisons. 

A more important factor impeding any 


narrow 
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forthright movement for indoctrination in 
the larger aspects of American democracy 
is the hiatus which frequently exists be- 
tween the social sciences as taught in our 
colleges and universities and the responsi- 
bilities of teachers of social studies in the 


lower schools. Some professors of social 
science in our higher institutions are really 
less scientists than doctrinaires. Teachers 
educated under their influence frequently 
carry the same doctrinal viewpoint into the 
lower schools, and seek to inculcate these 
partisan doctrines rather than the more 
fundamental principles. of 
Such partisan indoctri- 


general and 
democracy itself. 
nation, especially when directed toward 
antidemocratie ends, has already been 
branded as totally unacceptable in Ameri- 
can schools. 

But a new problem which confronts us 
here has to do with the ‘‘scientific attitude’”’ 


which properly characterizes the best social 


science research and instruction in our 
higher institutions. Science as such has 


little or no concern with values, except as 
postulates brought in from the outside. 
Science can measure progress toward or 
away from postulated goals but it can not 
establish the goals themselves. The pro- 
fessors of social science are not intention- 
ally responsible for what results; but the 
fact is that many students leave their class- 
rooms and enter our elementary and _ see- 
ondary schools in the capacity of teachers, 
who have come to believe that there are no 
lasting human values of general importance 
because they can not be demonstrated by 
scientific methods. Such teachers are emi- 
nently disqualified for the task of indoe- 
trinating their pupils in the general prin- 
ciples of democracy or of anything else. 
One corrective for this state of affairs seems 
obvious. Professors of social science in our 
higher institutions must recognize clearly, 
and must teach their students to recognize 
clearly, that ideals and principles that are 
beyond the proofs of science can not be dis- 
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And they must 


. 


proved by science either. 
go further. 

Our social scientists and our philosophers 
must somehow find a way to maintain their 
own freedom and at the same time maintain 
American democracy. Both their integrity 
and their existence are at stake. For how 
can they maintain their freedom without 


What 


chance of survival has either a free social 


maintaining American democracy ? 


science or a free philosophy under a totali- 
tarian régime? And what bulwark exists 
to-day against the encroachments of totali- 
tarianism except the ideals and institutions 
of democracy? How, then, can our social 
for 
modicum of freedom 
the funda- 
mental ideals and lovalties that are essen- 
tial to the 
democracy? If 


scientists and philosophers preserve 


themselves even a 


without lending support to 


preservation of American 
that 
grates before the advance of 


democracy disinte- 
other con- 


temporary world movements, they, their 
social sciences and their free philosophies 
will go down with it. 

There is a special problem facing the 


The 


ideological 


social scientists in this connection. 


problem of maintaining an 
climate that is tolerant of free science is 
itself a problem in the field of social science. 
The presence or absence of such a climate 
is a social phenomenon. A social scientist 
who ignores or deplores this totalitarian 
threat to scientific freedom without seeking 
means for meeting it, evades a problem that 
is peculiarly his own. <A group of social 
sciences which permits this problem to be 
lost among them by a mutual denial of 
responsibility for it, confesses incomplete- 
that threatens its 
existence and renders it impotent in the 


ness at a_ point own 


defense of freedom. The conclusion seems 
inescapable either that the social sciences, 
in the domain of which this problem falls, 
must attack and solve it, or that some other 
our American must 


agency of society 


undertake the task. 
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Certain interpretations of a movement 


frequently termed ‘‘Progressive educa 


tion’’ also form an obstacle to the effectiy; 
service of American teachers as agents for 


systematic indoctrination for any purpose. 


This movement has different aspects or 
features, some of which are not inconsis 
tent with the thesis here presented, whil 
But in the movement’s more 
extravagant phases lie the seeds of democ 


others are. 


racy’s disintegration and decay. 

Again let us try to be clear and judicious. 
This paper has no quarrel with Progres 
sive education except when that movement 
seeks to eliminate all but its own concep- 
tions of objectives and techniques. That 
learners should both discover and create 
their educational objectives within 
limits; that their initiative should be culti- 
rated and they should become self-reliant ; 
that they should learn cooperation and 
self-control by living and working with 
others, agree. But 
these statements do not cover all of the 
essentials of American education. There 
are indispensable objectives that the imma- 
ture without deliberate guidance will never 
discover or create. There are concepts and 
ideals of democratic relations that young 
learners unaided can not acquire. These 
concepts and ideals must be comprehended, 
accepted and loved; and teachers must see 
that they are. Child energies, even under 
Progressive techniques, must flow onward 
like a river toward the ocean of democratic 
citizenship. They can not roll out in all 
It is 
schools and teachers to 
establish the channels and to keep the 
learners’ energies within their banks. 

Although it may not so appear, the 
thesis of this paper is fairly simple. It is 
held, first, that the major purpose of 
American education is to prepare citizens 
for American democracy; second, that the 
needs and capacities of the more than one 
hundred million citizens must determine 


owl 


we unconditionally 


directions like a flood over a plain. 
the business of 
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education’s objectives and procedures; 
third, that the education of these citizens 
for life in this American democracy must 
include the cultivation of understandings, 
beliefs and loyalties with reference to basic 
and persistent American principles and 
ideals; fourth, that American democracy 
possesses an ideology of basic and persistent 
ideals and principles, which underlie and 
make possible the intelligent criticism and 
direction of changing customs, practices 
and institutions; fifth, that the evolution 
of American democracy is toward a more 
consistent and a more nearly complete ex- 
pression, in our customs and institutions, 
of these principles and ideals, and sixth, 
that these ideals and principles are discov- 


“THE BLOOD STREAM OF AMERICA” 

At the commencement exercises (June 9) of 
the University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) 
and (June 1) of Boys Town (Nebr.), J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI, U. S. Department 
of Justice, set a goal for youth difficult but chal- 
lenging in that its attainment is imperative, if 
America is to recover the “heroie and forthright 
qualities” characteristic of the founders of the 
republic, to whom “fear” and “surrender” were 
despicable words. 

In accepting any challenge, he told the grad- 
uating class at the university, “the primary 
quality is courage. .. . We need strong young 
blood to strengthen the veins which have become 
weakened by the creeping virus of apathy... .” 
The men of the FBI, he said, “having to risk 
their lives in the capture of the most dangerous 
desperadoes,” well know the indispensable part 
that courage plays in any fight against lawless- 
ness. 

Speaking of democracy versus dictatorship, 
Mr. Hoover said that the America of our fore- 
fathers was 


an athletic type of democracy ... alert to every 
possible danger, yet never aggressive; quick in de- 
fense of our rights, yet never the bully or the brag- 
gart. This was the human, humble, virile, yet 
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erable through historical methods and by a 
proper cross-sectioning of the contempo- 
rary American scene. 

The paper has also adduced a sample list 
of these ideals and principles as indicative 
of the nature of our basic American ideol- 
ogy. This ideology, it has been maintained, 
is worthy of unstinted support and_ ulti- 
mate sacrifice, and of deliberate inculeation 
into the minds and hearts of youthful citi- 
zens by the teachers of the land, however 
punctilious these teachers may be. If 
citizen-soldiers may be drafted and ordered 


'to die for American ideals and principles, 


it is surely not extravagant to expect that 
citizen-teachers will support and promote 


them. 


militantly protective democracy which grew and 
flourished ... until nearly a generation ago. 

The change which [then] came over us was fun- 
damentally dangerous. We permitted to grow 
within our boundaries a veritable army of ¢rim- 
inally inclined men and women... . With our minds 
engrossed in materialistic pursuits, we have allowed 
thousands of espousers of alien hate and foreign 
isms to enter our communities ... our factories 

. and even our governmental agencies. ... { They] 
parade our streets by the thousands, jeering at our 
system of government while paying homage to such 
arch criminals as Stalin and Hitler... . There is 
something wrong with the blood stream of America. 


He did not spare teachers, writers, politicians 
and even some clergymen, who, in the name of 
liberalism, have encouraged these “human ter- 
mites” to undermine the nation. “These sinister 
enemies of America seek to destroy the faith of 
our youth in democracy,” calling a “new order” 
what is in reality “a barbaric throwback to the 
jungle law of kill and plunder” and claiming 
“the martyr’s crown when exercise of these lib- 
erties is challenged. The goose-stepping Bunds- 
man and the godless and traitorous Communist 

. serve a common objective.” 

The antidote for the poison in our body politic, 
Mr. Hoover declared, is a public aroused to the 
need of recapturing the virility, patriotism and 
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sacrificial devotion to country that once made 
the nation “worthy to have the eagle as its em- 
blem” and that was founded upon the rock of 
“respect for God and His laws.” 

At Boys Town, which Mr. Hoover called “a 
beacon radiating the light of new hope to the 
nation’s youth,” he emphasized the two essential 


30S Town eould 


means by which the boys of 


help build America: (1) by being good citizens 


themselves and (2) by inducing others to join 
them in saving the country from foes without 
and foes within. He contrasted the aims of de- 
moeracy, Which seek to secure liberty, happiness 
and freedom of worship for all, with those of 
the dictators, who seck to enslave, body and 
mind, the peoples under their brutal regimes, and 
he drew the inevitable conclusion that there had 
never been greater need for “dedication” nor 
greater opportunity for the sort of suecess that 
is won by “perseverance and toil coupled with 
native and trained intelligence.” 

In accounting for the high proportion of erim- 
inals in the country, Mr. Hoover laid the blame 
upon society, the “indifferent attitude of our 


’ Driving 


citizenry toward ... basie morality.’ 
home the point, he said that the adults of this 
generation have themselves to thank when they 
see laws broken and crimes committed by youths 
On the 
other hand, he urged, it is for youth to refuse 


who have not yet reached voting age. 


to follow adults, corrupt politicians among them, 
who lead in the wrong direction, and to set their 
own pace in striving to eliminate the evils that 


smireh and weaken the national character. 


CONFERENCE OF THE ALA 


THE theme of the annual conference of the 
American Library Association, meeting in Bos- 
ton (June 19-25), “Deeds, Not Words,” was 
chosen with a distinet end in view; namely, to 
demonstrate that “their significance to demoe- 
racy” is a vital part of the raison d’étre of li- 
braries. 

At the first session, Milton E. Lord, director 
of the Boston Publie Library, weleomed the 
delegates, and Essae M. Culver, Baton Rouge 
(La), gave the presidential address. The guest 
speaker, William Yandel] Elliot, professor of 
government, Harvard University, discussed the 


subject, “National Morale.” Arundel Esdaile, 
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president of the British Library Associati 
who could not be present on aecount of “coy 
ditions at home,” sent a message. 

At the second general session, James Bryan} 
Conant, president, Harvard University; Charles 
Thomson, chief, Division of Cultural Relations, 
Department of State, and Charles Sanderson, 
librarian, Toronto Publie Library, spoke on ¢! 
general subject of hemispheric relations. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, of the National Com 
mittee on Rural Edueation, was heard at th 
third general session. She made a plea for rura| 
library service, drawing the attention of the con 
ference to “the millions of Americans who are 
without libraries.” 

Two pre-conference meetings were held: one, 
an all-day conference on national-defense activi 
ties and their effect on libraries, attended by |i 
brary administrators from all parts of the coun 
try; the other, a clinie on book production for 
children. At the latter, the leading participants 
were Kurt Weise, illustrator of children’s books; 
Milton Glick, book designer for the Viking 
Press, and Charles Stringer, expert in offset 
lithography. 

On the side of adult edueation, Austin M. Me- 
Cormick, executive of the Osborne Foundation, 
headed “a program on organized reading in 
adult education.” His subject was “Irrigating 
an Educational Desert.” The program was con- 
tinued by Leslie Brown, director of the com- 
munity school of the Lincoln Library (Spring- 
field, Ill.), who indicated “how a library-spon- 
sored syllabus of formal courses for adults inte- 
grates with the library’s reading program,” and 
by Ralph Beals, assistant librarian, Washington 
(D. C.) Publie Library, who discussed “informal, 
individualized education through books.” 

A significant feature of the conference, be- 
cause of our refugees, was an address by Lisa 
Sergio, radio commentator and political émigré, 
who spoke on “The Importance of Interpreting 
America.” James Flexner, of the New York 
Public Library, and Elsa Posell, of Cleveland, 
responded for the library to Miss Sergio’s ad- 
dress. 

The ALA held joint meetings with the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, the Catholie Li- 
brary Association, the Musie Library Association 
and the Theatre Library Association. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Ix 1943, the University of Illinois Library 
School will be fifty years old. The time seems 
to be appropriate not only to plan for ecele- 
brating the achievements of these fifty years but 
to look toward the years that lie ahead. By 
way of continuing the work of the school, the 
faculty set out early in 1940-41 to study more 
or less systematically its present work. 

Since the regular teaching schedule uses up 
most of the time of the faculty, it was decided 
to secure the services of a special committee, free 
to give undivided attention to the program of 
the school and its future. Accordingly, a grant 
was requested from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to cover honoraria and traveling ex- 
penses. The grant was made, and in March, 
Arthur C. Willard, president of the university, 
announced the appointment of Keyes D. Met- 
calf, of Harvard University, and John Dale 
Russell, of the University of Chicago, as the 
members of the survey committee. The commit- 
tee will use as consultants members of library- 
schoo] faculties, practicing librarians and edu- 
‘ators, as need for their assistance seems 
desirable. 

While the study will deal with a particular 
school, the problems it faces are much the same 
as those faced by others. The work of the com- 
mittee, therefore, will in all probability merit the 
attention of all who are interested in profes- 
sional edueation for librarianship. 


“AMERICAN STUDIES” AT BROOKLYN 
COLLEGE 


A NEW honors course, “American Studies,” 
has been established in Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, as announced by Harry D. Gideonse, pres- 
ident. It will be conducted by Virginia D. Har- 
rington, assistant professor of history, and 
Howard W. Hintz, assistant professor of En- 
glish, with the collaboration of other depart- 
ments. Original sources will take the place of 
“stereotyped text-books,” so that students may 
get at the heart of “American thought from the 
colonial period to the present, to show its debt 
to contemporaneous European thought and its 
relation to the society of which it was a reflee- 
tion.” 

The course will be conducted “on the basis 
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of weekly conferences, bi-weekly round-table 
lectures and discussions 
The material for the first term will comprise (1) 
the roots of the American way of life and (2) 
the establishment of the American way of life 
up to 1860. At the bi-weekly round tables such 
related topies as “English and American Politi- 
cal Liberalism,” “Hamilton versus Jefferson,” 
“Rise of the Common Man” 
Nationalism” will be discussed. 

A gift of $300 by the Kings County Council, 
Jewish War Veterans, for the purchase of ma- 
terials for the course and the establishment by 
the council of “an annual $100 award for grad- 
uate study to the outstanding student in the 


and student reports.” 


and “American 


course” have made it possible, in the words of 
President Gideonse, “to do a better job with the 
new American Studies project.” 

. .. We hope that the project will correct the 
excessive preoccupation with current and special- 
ized problems so characteristic of the modern out- 


look. 


President Gideonse further declared that the 
course is designed to “contribute to a reverence 
for the American past” and to “build up a cer- 
tain resistance against shoddy propaganda for 
alternative social philosophies, which usually 
feed upon a blissful ignorance of our own his- 


tory and achievements.” 


EDUCATION ON THE INSTALMENT 
PLAN 

WueEn Rudolf Neuburger was working for 
Atlas Powder Company, he used to hear re- 
peated “groans” from his friends over the drain 
on their bank accounts at the beginning of each 
term their children spent in preparatory schools. 
It seemed to him that business could find a way 
to alleviate that semi-yearly distress. Accord- 
ingly, as a specialist in merchandising, Mr. Neu- 
burger evolved a plan “patterned after commer- 
cial instalment Tuition 
Plan, Ine. 

This agency, after : 
with a school, buys the contract, pays the school 
its stated demand at the beginning of the term 
and sends the parent a bill once a month, charg- 
The sehool is 


systems” and called if 


parent makes a contract 


ing four per cent. for its services. 
obligated, in case a parent renigs on a payment 
to buy back the contract and collect if it can, but 
to date Tuition Plan has never had a defaulter. 
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The first client of the plan was Manlius (N. 
Y.) School in 1938, and in ten days Manlius 
Now 
more than 100 schools use the plan, among which 
are: Ashley Hall (Charleston, S. C.), 
Select (Quaker) School (Philadelphia), River- 
dale (N. Y.) Country School and St. John’s 
Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. 

Tuition Plan, Inc., has recently been reorgan- 
ized, with Mrs. Florence MeConnell Rogers, 
president of the Smith College Club of New 
York, and former assistant to the president of 


School sent Tuition Plan twenty contracts. 


Friends’ 


the Bank of Manhattan Company, as its presi- 
The 


original idea was that the plan was to apply 


dent and Mr. Neuburger as vice-president. 


only to secondary schools, but colleges became 
interested, and it is now probable that more col- 
leges than preparatory schools will take advan- 
tage of the plan. Haverford (Pa.) College and 
Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.) are its “biggest 
clients” at the present time. 

The agency disclaims any altruism on its part 
in making the finaneing of edueation less burden- 
some. On the contrary, the plan is an invest- 
ment from which its stockholders may soon ex- 


pect a royalty. 


BROADCAST CONTEST 


At its fifth annual meeting in Chicago, Decem- 
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ber 3-5, 1941, the School Broadeast Conference 
will grant awards and citations “for outstanding 
examples of the use of radio programs.” Th 
object of the contest, which closes on November 
1, is to make known to other teachers the bes: 
classroom radio programs and_ procedures 
using them. 

The awards and citations made by the econfe 
ence last year have been published under the 
title “Utilization made thi 
year will be published early in 1942. 

Following are the rules for the contest : 

Your deseription of the utilization proeedur 


Practices”; those 


you have found most valuable should be organ 
ized around the pre-broadeast and post-broad 
cast classroom activities as follows: 

(a) Deseribe in not more than 100 words your 
approach to the inclusion of the broadeast in 
your ¢lass schedule. 

(b) Deseribe as briefly and as completely as 
possible the assimilation and integration (your 
follow-up activities) of the program. 

All entries must be submitted typed on one 
side of 84 by 11 paper. 

Handbook page or paragraph describing the 
broadeast you use must accompany your entry. 

All entries should be submitted to the Infor- 
mation Editor, Radio Council, Room 701, 228 N. 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Marion KE. Hawes, co-author with Joseph L. 
Wheeler of “Educational Literature of 1940,” 
published in ScnooL AnD Society, March 29, 
calls attention to an oversight in the first item 
of their list of school and college libraries (p. 
396). The name of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was omitted as the joint publisher of 
SCHOOL 
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“The Junior College Library Program.’ 
AND Society is glad to note the error in aeeord- 
anee with Mrs. Hawes’s request. 

Joun R. Emens, chairman, Personnel Com- 
mittee, Board of Detroit, has an- 
nouneed that the board has refused to accept the 


Edueation, 


resignation of Frank Cody, superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Cody’s contract will not expire un- 
til July 1, 1942, but, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 7, he had offered to retire at this 
time sinee he has reached the retirement age of 


seventy years. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Rees HvuGuHes, superintendent of schools, Par- 
sons (Kans.), sinee 1922, has been elected presi- 
dent of Kansas State Teachers College (Pitts- 
burg) to sueeeed the late William A. Branden- 


burg. 


C. Q. Smiru, former vice-president of South- 
ern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), has 
been eleeted to the presideney of Oklahoma City 


University. 


Epwarp R. Bartiert, professor of religious 
education, DePauw University, since 1923, has 
been appointed dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts. He sueceeds William M. Blanchard, whose 


retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
June 14. 
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Byron L. Rosinson, professor of anatomy, 
School of Medicine, University of Arkansas, will 
become dean of the school, July 1, sueceeding 
Stuart P. Cromer. S. C. Fulmer, Little Rock 
physician and head of the school’s department 


of medicine, will be assistant dean. 


GLENN WILBER HEDLUND has been named 
head of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomies, the Pennsylvania State College, suceeed- 
ing Fred F. Lininger, who will give his full time 
to the post of viee-dean of the School of Agri- 
culture and viee-director of the Agricultural 


Experiment Station. 


JosePH B. Rounps has been made director of 
the library-science course and associate professor 
of library science, University of Buffalo. Del- 
bert R. Jeffers, of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Publie 
Library, will be assistant professor of library 


selence. 


Tuomas Harris Oscoop, head of the depart- 
ment of physies, University of Toledo, has been 
appointed professor of physies and head of the 
department at Michigan State College (Kast 
Lansing), succeeding Charles W. Chapman, who 
will retire in September. 


Harry N. Wrigut, acting president of City 
College (New York), has announced the follow- 
ing promotions at the college: To a full pro- 
fessorship in the department of civil engincer- 
ing, J. Charles Rathbun, specialist in the field of 
To the rank of 
ciate professor from that of assistant professor, 
Harold H. Abelson and Robert Jahrling, School 
of Edueation; Henry Semat, department of 


engineering structures. asso- 


physies; Louis Weinberg, department of art; 
Joseph E. Wisan, department of history. To 
the rank of assistant professor from that of 
instructor, Richard Ceough and Ross Scanlan, 
department of public speaking; Ralph Kamen- 
off, department of biology; Jose Martel, depart- 
ment of Romance languages; Otto P. Peterson, 
department of German; Emanuel Saxe and 
Stanley B. Tunick, department of accountancy ; 
Gilbert C. H. Stone and Julius A. Kuck, de- 
partment of chemistry; Walter L. Willig, de- 
partment of civil engineering; Daniel J. Bron- 
stein, department of philosophy; Jacob Millman, 
department of electrical engineering. 
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KENNETH KwiGcut LANDEs, professor of geol 
ogy and chairman of the department, University 
of Kansas, and assistant state geologist, has been 
appointed professor of geology and chairman of 
the department, University of Michigan, sueceed- 
ing Ermine C. Case, who will reach the retire 
ment age of seventy vears in September. Dr. 
Case has been connected with the university since 
1907 and has been professor ol geology and 
paleontology since 1913, director of the Museum 
of Paleontology since 1929 and chairman of the 


department of geology since 1935. 


Frep H. Ruopes, director of the School of 
Chemical Engineering, Cornell University, has 
been chosen to fill the newly established Herbert 
Fisk Johnson professorship in industrial chem- 
istry at the university. 
to the former head of S. C. Johnson and Son, 
Ine., Racine (Wise.), and will be supported by 
the corporation, which is largely owned by the 
family of Herbert F. Johnson. 


The chair is a memorial 


RipGELyY TORRENCE, poet, critic and play 
wright, has been appointed a member of the staff 
of the College of Liberal Arts, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. Mr. 
seminars of selected students in creative litera- 


Torrence will direet 
ture. 

James H. YouneG, professor of chemistry, 
Marion (Ind.) College, has resigned to take a 
position as chemist at the Anaconda Wire and 


Cable Company, Marion. 


Recent Deaths 

FripA VON UNWERTH, retired associate pro 
fessor of German, Hunter College (New York 
City), died, June 12. Miss von Unwerth began 
her career in the city in 1902 as head of the 
department of German, Ethical Culture School. 
In 1907, she became head of the department of 
German, Hunter College High School, and was 
transferred to the college staff in 1909. Later, 
she became associate professor and retired in 
1934. 

SipNey ArMor REEVE, retired consulting engi- 
neer and former professor of steam and hy- 
draulie engineering, Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute, died, June 12. Mr. Reeve 
served the institute for ten years, first as adjunct 
professor (1896-98) and, later, as professor, 
1898-1906. He lectured on engineering at Har- 
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vard University (1906-07) and at the Graduate 
Naval Officers’ College, 1911-12. 


enty-five years old at the time of his death. 


He was sev- 


CHARLES FREDERICK Brustz, principal of 
Mount ee 


1894-1925, died, June 14, in his seventy-seventh 


Pleasant Academy (Ossining, 


year. 


Mr. 


Before accepting the post at Ossining, 
srusie had been professor of English at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. While at the 
the Litchfield (Conn.) 


Soys (1922) and became its 


academy, he founded 
School for Young 
first 


death. 


principal, which post he held until his 


Meyer Bopansky, professor of pathology and 
chemistry, School of Medicine, University of 
Texas, and author of “Introduction to Physio- 
logical Chemistry,” died, June 14, at the age 
Russian-born, Dr. Bodan- 


He 


went to the University of Texas in 1919 as in- 


of forty-four years. 


sky came to this country when a youth. 


struetor in biological chemistry, became adjunet 
(1923), (1926) 
and professor of pathological chemistry in 1930. 


professor associate professor 
Ile was visiting professor of physiological chem- 
istry, American University of Beirut (Syria), 
1932-33. 


GrorGE McFaruaAnp McKir, who had been 
connected with the department of English, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, for forty-one years, 
died, June 14, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Professor MeKie taught public speaking and 
debating and coached students of the drama. 


BLAINE FREE Moors, politieal scientist, died, 


June 15, at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Moore began his career as a teacher in the 


Philippine Islands. He was instructor in gov- 
ernment, University of Michigan (1909-10), as- 
sistant professor of political seience, the George 
Washington University (1910-13); professor of 
political seience and chairman of the depart- 
ment, University of Kansas (1915-21), and pro- 
fessor of political science, American University 


(Washington, D. C.), 1921. He was special ex- 


pert, U. S. Commission on Industrial Relations 
(1914-15) and U. 8. War Trade Board, 1918- 
19. He had been assistant manager of the 


finanee department, U. S. Chamber of Com- 


meree, since 1922. 


MAITLAND DE GoGorzA, assistant professor of 
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art, Smith College, since 1929, died, June 21, «: 
the age of forty-five years. 
Coming Events 

A FIVE-DAY Institute of Publie Affairs, July 
7-11, inelusive, will be held as part of the sun 
mer-school program at the University of Penn 
sylvania. Faculty members, visiting teache: 
and authoritative speakers outside the educa 
tional world will present such topies as “Soei: 
and Political Aspeets of Defense: The Useful 
Lessons of 1917-18,” “The Changing Problem 0; 
Military Defense,’ “Industrial Relations and 
National Defense” and “The Effeets of a War 
time Eeonomy on Edueation.” University stu 
dents may attend the sessions of the institut 
without extra fees. Other applicants may reg 
with the Director of the Summer Schoo! 
Jennett Hall) before July 7. 


ister 
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A CONFERENCE on “The Pupil, the Community 
and the Curriculum” will be held, July 7-18, at 
the University of Denver. The conference is 
sponsored by the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, NEA, and the uni- 
versity. Themes to be discussed are “Meeting 
Youth Needs through Community Analysis and 
Wider Use of Community Resources in the Cur- 
riculum,” July 7-11, and “Improving the Schoo! 
Program through Cooperative Supervision and 
Instruction,” July 14-18. 


THE 48th annual Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Edueation will meet 
in Oakland (Calif.), July 8-12. 

THE University of Chicago has extended invi- 
tations to administrative officers and faculty 
members of all higher institutions, including 
universities, liberal-arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges and junior colleges, to attend the annual 
institute for administrative officers of higher 
institutions convening, July 9-11, in the Lounge 
of Judson Court. There is no registration fee; 
board and room for the duration of the eonfer- 
ence will be $8.50 in the adjacent dormitory. 
The theme of the institute will be “New Fron- 
tiers in Collegiate Instruction.” 

Summer Sessions 

THE Biosophieal Institute (New York City) 
is offering a series of summer courses, designed 
to help students to grasp world problems more 
intelligently, to work more effectively for the 
preservation of democracy and to develop the 
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reative powers of the mind. Classes will meet 
in the evenings every day of the week, includ- 
ng Sunday. The general subjects of the courses 
are: “World Affairs,” “Religion and Demoe- 
racy,” “Creative Writing,’ 
“Musie Appreciation,” “Public Speaking” and 
“Creative Dramatics.” 


, 


“Biosophy Class,” 


WorKSHOPS in “guidance, teaching and stage- 
eraft” will be conducted at Bucknell University 
for a six-weeks session, beginning June 30. Ex- 
perts in each field will supervise conferences and 
procedures. 

A WORKSHOP in civie education will be held at 
Western State Teachers College (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.), June 30—-August 8. It carries six hours 
of eredit and “is designed to afford opportunity 
for an individualized approach to the problem 
of training for the national defense.” 

THE School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, July 1-August 8, will give a number of 
courses in guidance and personnel administra- 
tion, and related courses in other departments 
will be offered concurrently in connection with 
the regular summer session. 


THE Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, NEA, meeting at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, July 7-19, will pre- 
sent a program that will include not only lee- 
tures, discussions and the like, but visits to 
schools, case conferences, films and demonstra- 
tions in the Guidance Laboratory of the college. 
The DSDI will hold a similar meeting at the 
University of California (Los Angeles), July 
14-25. 


AN institute on “The Implications of Print, 


THE ANTI-STRIKE POLICY OF THE 
AFT: A REJOINDER 

I po not wish to argue with the personnel of 
the American Federation of Teachers. I have 
had first-hand experience with their methods 
and can plainly discern the insincerity of their 
promotional efforts. I realize that they wel- 
come an opportunity to get themselves before 
the educational publie and that anything I say 
may be seized upon, distorted and thrown out 
to unsuspecting teachers under the guise of 
academic discussion. This will be done when- 
ever and as often as respectable educational 
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Radio and Film for Democratic Government” 
will be held by the Graduate Library School, the 
University of Chicago, August 4-9. The ecle- 
bration of the university’s fiftieth anniversary, 
now in progress, has drawn attention to prob- 
lems concerned with the publie welfare and to 
the responsibility not only of “the established 
channels of mass communication (like the press, 
the radio .)” but of “social scientists gen- 
erally, and especially those now engaged in ecom- 


munications research.” 


Other Items of Interest 

THe English Language Center for Latin- 
American Students, sponsored by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the University of Mich- 
igan, is offering, during the summer session of 
the university (June 23-August 22), courses de- 
signed to give Latin-American students the lan- 
guage equipment needed in taking up the regular 
work of American universities. Not only will 
the training, which will be intensive, give facility 
in the use of English, but the living quarters 
for the Latin-American students—the English 
House—loeated within a few minutes’ walk of 
the campus and “presided over by qualified in- 
structors in language and by soeial directors who 
will serve in the capacity of special advisers to 
the students,” will, through formal and informa] 
programs and activities, offer abundant oppor- 
tunity for them to become acquainted with the 
life and customs of their northern neighbors. 
The cooperation of Latin-American students, 
even though they are not enrolled in the courses, 
is desired because of a proposed revision of 


materials for a similar course to be given during 


the winter. 





I propose 


journals will give them the space. 
to prolong the discussion only to the extent of 
pointing out a few of the inconsistencies, mis- 
representations and untruths that characterize 
the article by Abraham Tauber which appeared 
in the March 29 number of ScHoo. AND SocieTy 
in reply to my article of January 4. 

My major purpose here is to refute directly 
and unequivocally the frequently repeated state- 
ment that “the constitution of the AFT spe- 
cifically forbids the use of the strike by its 
The wording is taken directly 
417). I was 


member locals.” 


Mr. Tauber’s article (p. 


from 
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familiar with the claim when I wrote thearticle, 
“Should Teachers Organize As a Trade Union?” 
and I referred to the strike in Walker County, 
Alabama, and to the picket in the Jerome Davis 
case simply to illustrate the falsity of the claim. 
I knew that did 
the “strike” or “picket” but L was not 


the constitution not mention 
terms 
sure that there might not be an “amendment” 
that 

I now have as good evidence as can be ob- 


that Mr. 
and I suggest that he take time off to read his 


I had not seen. 


tained Tauber’s statement is untrue 
own constitution, especially if he proposes to 
write authoritatively on the subject in the fu- 


ture. Witness the following correspondence : 


April 9, 1941 
Mr. Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary 
Federation of Teachers 
506 8S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


American 


Dear Sir: 

I have read that ‘‘the constitution of the AFT 
specifically forbids the use of the strike by its 
member loeals.’? 

I have before me a 1939 edition of the constitu- 


tion of the American Federation of Teachers and 

am unable to discover any mention of the strike 

contained therein, Will you please send me a copy 

of the eonstitution which contains the above state- 

ment. I will appreciate it if you will underscore 

or otherwise mark the pertinent statements. 
Yours very truly 


(Signed) C. Currien Smith 


April 18, 1941 
Mr. C. Currien Smith 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

Kindly be advised that the constitution of the 
American Federation of Teachers does not specifi- 
eally forbid the use of the strike. 
poliey has existed throughout the history of the 


The non-strike 


organization, but is not specifically written into the 
constitution. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI, 
Seeretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

IRK: MR 
OEU 20732 
A. F. of L. 
ne. 1, 
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I hardly see why it seemed necessary to Mr. 
Tauber to defend the AFT’s anti-strike polic 
in the first place. 


He says that “both the law 
of the land and American tradition reeognize 
the legitimate use of the strike and picket 
perfectly [italics mine] and 
instruments.” He further states that 


as 


peaceful legal 


American teachers both in and out of the AFT 
and the majority of the citizens in our democracy 
vigorously defend labor’s right to strike—as a tra- 
ditional means of securing a fair share of the fruits 
of their toil. . . . But that does not make it correct 
to call the use of the picket and strike an illegal 
“fresort to foree and violence.’’ This unfair dis 
tortion is subversive of economie demoeracy and 


leads directly to Fascism. 


While it is neither here nor there, I wonder 
why Mr. Tauber insists on calling me a Fascist 
but refrains from any use of the term, Com- 
munist. If ealling names is to be substituted 
for argumentation, I would just as soon be 
called one as the other. 

Speaking of unfair distortion, Mr. Tauber 
might as well have included the term “illegal” 
in the quotation marks when he implied that I 
called the “pieket and strike an illegal ‘resort 
to force and violence,’” because my _ position 
could hardly have been more grossly misrepre- 
sented thereby. In the opening paragraph of 
my original article, I stated, “It is not the pur- 
to the 
legality of teachers’ organizational affiliations. 
The purpose is rather to inquire into the wis- 
dom {italies in original] of a choice of this type 
of organization through a 


pose of this discussion examine into 


rational considera- 
I feel reasonably 
sure that Mr. Tauber read these statements be- 
cause he quoted from the last one. Yet, he de- 
liberately leaves the impression that I referred 
to the strike or picket as illegal procedures. 
Since the strike and picket are “perfectly 
peaceful and legal instruments,” and since these 
activities, according to Mr. Tauber, are vigor- 


tion of the consequences.” 


ously defended by “the majority of citizens in 
our democracy,” it is difficult to explain why 
the AFT tries so hard to publicize its anti-strike 
policy. Certainly there can be no excuse for 
resorting to a misstatement of fact in order to 
defend a perfectly respectable, legal and demo- 
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[ suppose it would be almost impossible to 
explain to Mr. Tauber why my definition of 
“edueation” does not agree with the one he uses 
and takes the liberty of aseribing to me. Con- 
sequently, I shall not make the attempt. In 
my own thinking, there is a distinction to be 
and propaganda 
I do not believe that 


drawn between education 
which is rather clear-cut. 
Mr. Tauber would grant that there is a differ- 
ence, Judging by his “education in the very 
broadest sense” definition given on page 417. 
In view of Mr. Tauber’s statement that ‘“edu- 
cators at every level of the schools and in every 
category of the profession [italics mine] ought 
to pursue the honorable path of affiliation with 
organized labor,” I am inclined to wonder why 
the constitution of the AFT, Article III, See- 
tion 2, page 3, excludes superintendents of 
schools from membership in the organization. 
I ask you, Mr. Tauber, is this the type of de- 
moeraey that should be practiced and taught 
in the Ameriean publie schools or is it simply an 
attempt to turn the triangle upside down? 


C. CURRIEN SMITH 
NEW YorK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


“PERMANENT DEFENSE EDUCA- 
TION”: A REPLY 

In Scuoou AnD Society, May 31, there is a 
communieation by Louis W. Rapeer, of the Re- 
search Institute, Washington, D. C. I do not 
know, I am sorry to say, just what the Research 
Institute is, but the general character of his 
letter is that of a special pleader on behalf of 
special interests, rather than a report of re- 
search. Such a statement is usually designated 
propaganda, at worst, or the brief of a lobbyist, 
at best. 

His hypothesis is, in his own words, that “The 
ill Hitlerian wind may blow us much good.” In- 
stead of inquiring how the interests which he 
undertakes to represent can contribute to the 
national defense in the present emergency, he is, 
it seems, calculating how he may take advantage 
of current perplexities and confusions to further 
certain ambitions, while intensifying our doubts. 

His complacent assumption that democracy 
elsewhere is doomed, and that he ean secure the 
advantages he desires, while totalitarianism is 


for decades, is fantastic, for it 


to flourish 
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ignores Hitler’s published program and estab- 
lished practice. He complains about the physi- 
cal defects of our youth, unequal edueational 
opportunities, depression and poverty, insufti- 
cient congressional appropriations for eduea- 
tion, and other things. 
conditions must be corrected here at the same 


What 


does he suppose to be the physical condition of 


He argues that these 
time he predicts complete Axis victory. 


youth and their educational opportunities in 
conquered countries such as Poland to-day, and 
among the conquering Germans themselves? 

To suppose that we ean prepare for imme- 
diate and perhaps sustained military defense by 
dedicating ourselves to remedial social measures 
is so extraordinary that this particular re- 
searcher can not have done any research at all 
on his thesis. If the house next door is on fire, 
we can not prevent the destruction of our own 
home by letting contracts for improved plumb- 
ing and air-conditioning. We have already 
spent more energy and money on sueh things 
than any other society that ever existed, but 
according to Mr. Rapeer, the result would seem 
to be that we are incapable of effective resistance 
to totalitarianism whose victory we should al- 
ready acknowledge while, by some miracle, we 
may expect to escape the general catastrophe. 

Those who really are concerned with the phys- 
ical improvement of the youth, and better edu- 
cational opportunities, and are genuinely at- 
tached to the democratic way of life, do not 


argue as does Mr. Rapeer. They know these 
things are so precious that they are worth fight- 


ing for. If we are not prepared to fight, we shall 
certainly lose them. To suppose that totalitar- 
ilanism is inevitably triumphant everywhere but 
here, and that teachers can flourish by fishing in 
troubled waters, is not only folly from the prae- 
tical point of view, but from the point of view 
of democracy, it is destructive to the national 
interests. 

Those of us who are proud to be teachers and 
disclaim the barbaric title of educationalist 
realize that we must preserve the gains already 
made if still better things are to be achieved. In 
a world three-quarters slave under Hitler’s rule, 
the mixed breeds of this country, whom Hitler 


despises and fears, will not be left free. Mr. 
Rapeer asserts that, “No stones should be 
thrown, therefore, at those who endeavor to 
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divert some of the gigantic war fervor into do- 
He then links his 
proposed strategy with the isolationist program, 


mestic social amelioration.” 


so that this democracy “can laugh at all dis- 
aster.” 

Could anything be more heartless than to eulti- 
vate mirth at the disasters that have overtaken 
Europe? Could any defense be more absurd 
than to cultivate the habit of laughing at the 
dangers which threaten this democracy? 

Why should stones not be thrown at such ad- 
vocates of defeatism and pleaders for diversion 
By setting 
up arguments of this nature on behalf of the 


of effort in the national emergency? 


teaching profession, Mr. Rapeer is inviting justi- 
fied public scorn, and the public, instead of eon- 
tinuing a generous attitude towards education, 
unparalleled elsewhere in the world, may award 
the whole profession the treatment appropriate 
to this particular advocate. I, for one, repu- 
diate Mr. Rapeer’s views and his strategy and I 
believe that the majority of American teachers 
will feel the same way. 

This statement is, of course, made entirely on 


my personal and individual responsibility, and 


it is not to be construed as representing the views 
of the institution as a whole, or necessarily of 
its other responsible officers. 
A. PHttip McMAHON 
PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTs, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT; 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
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to speak with authority. 
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% Do modern schools teach the fundamentals? 


% Does progressive education prepare youth for scholarly work in high school 
and college? The answer is “Yes,” according to 


NEW METHODS vs. OLD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
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they would in a traditional curriculum. Further, the children who attend 
schools where the newer practices prevail seem better adjusted to their work, to 
social life outside school, and later to college life. 


In an age when rapid change has destroyed many cherished values and threatens 
many time-honored institutions, parents are asking for proof that ‘‘new schools’’ 
are preparing youth as well as or better than schools of a generation ago. You 
will find the evidence presented in this suceinet report illuminating and useful 
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